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REVIEW ON HUNTER'S INDIAN MUSALMANS 


In 1871-72 Sir W. W. Hunter wrote a book The Indian 
Musalmens in which he arraigned the Muslims of India as 
being disloyal to the British rule, Sir Syed wrote a review on it 
which appeared in a series of articles. in the Pioneer. These 
articles were collected in England by Hafiz Aliniad Hasan. Vakil 
of Tonk. He got them published and succeeded in renioving 
the misunderstanding created by Sir W. W. Hunter. 


(Abridged) 


The attention of the public has been Iately turned to the 
state of Mahommedani feeling in India, owing to three causes 
— vyiz., the Wahabi trial! Dr Hunters book on the ‘Indian 
Mussuloians,’ and the murder of the late lamented Chief Justice 
Neérman.2? Dr Hunter’s work has made a great sensation in India, 
and has been read with avidity by all classes of the community, 
I commenced its perusal hoping that a light would be shed upon 
what, to the general public, has been hitherto an obscure subject; 
atid as I had hedrd that the author was a warm friénd of 
Mohammedan, my interest in the work was great. No man, and 
especially no Mohammedan, can have perused this, the accom- 
plished auther’s last celebrated work, without being impressed 


1 In the beginning of the eighteenth century Muhammad Ibn Abdul Wahab 
started a puntan movement in Najd, a region in the heart of the Arabian 
desert, Muslim preachers in the nineteenth century also started the same 
movement to purify Islam from many evils that had crept in Islam. Their 
movement came to be known as the Wahabi movement after the name of 
Muhammad fbn Abdul Wahab, The Government suspected politics in it 
and desired its suppression. Fhe preachers ‘were actused of sedition and tried 
at Ambala, Patna, and Calctttta sometime in 1870-72. Wahabism, coming in 
the following lines, connotes the Wahabi movement. 

2 Chief Justice of Calcutta High Court; was murdered by a fanatic during 
a Wahabi trial, | 
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with his extreme literary skill, his Macaulay-like talent of vivify- 
ing everything that his pen treats of. Literary skill is not, how- 
ever, everything, and an author writing for the Indian as well 
as for the English public, should be careful not to so colour 
the subject which he treats of as to make it mischievous and of 
small value as an historical work. I am aware that many of the 
ruling race in India are under the impression that English lite- 
rature, both books and newspapers, seldom, if ever, permeates 
the strata of native society. As regards general literature, this 
impression is correct as far as the millions are concerned; but 
on particular subjects, such as the state of feeling of the English 
to the natives, religious questions, or matters affecting taxation, 
it is a mistaken one. : 

Natives anxiously con all articles bearing upon the feelings 
with which their rulers regard them, Articles sneering at them, 
or misrepresenting their thoughts and feelings, sink deep into 
their soul, and work much harm. Although all cannot read, they 
manage to hear the contents of this and that article or work from 
those who can, and the subject usually receives a good deal of 
embellishment as it is passed from one to the other. Articles or 
books on religious and fisca] questions are also eagerly commented 
on by a large proportion of the population. 

What books and newspapers enunciate is, by the general native 
public, believed to be the opinion of the whole English com- 
munity, oficial or non-official—from the veriest clerk to the 
Governor-General in Council—nay even to the Queen herselfl 
Such being the case, writers should be carefui of their facts when 
treating of any important subject, and having got their facts, 
ought to avoid all exaggeration or misrepresentation. Now, when 
- we find an official, high in office and in favour with Government, 

‘giving utterance to assertions and assumptions such as those 
contained in Dr Hunters work, it is but natural that we Moha- 
mmedans should come to the conclusion that the author's opinions 
are shared in more or less by the whole English community. I 
have before mentioned that I had expected great things from 
Dr Hunter's book. Alas that I should add one more to the long 
list of disappointed men! Friend to the Mohammedans as Dr 
Hunter no doubt is, his friendship, as represented by this, his 
last work, has worked us great harm. ‘God save me from my 
friends!’ was the exclamation which rose to my lips as I perused 
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the author’s pages. I perfectly admit the kindly feeling towards 
Mohammedans which pervades the whole book, and for this I 
heartily thank the talented author. At the same time, I regret 
deeply that his good intentions should have been so. grievously 
frustrated by the manner in which he has written, and that he 
has used his ‘power of the pen’ in a way calculated still more 
to embitter the minds of Englishmen against the already little- 
loved Moslems. 

Dr Hunter expressly states that it is only the Bengal Moham- 
medans to whom he applies. the subject-matter of the book, and 
that-it is only them whom he knows intimately. The book, how- 
ever, abounds in passages which lead the reader to believe that 
it is not merely the Bengal Mohammedans that the author treats 
of, but the Mohammedans throughout India. The title of the 
work itself proves this—‘Our Indian Musalmans: Are they 
bound in conscience to rebel against the Queen?’ Again, at page 
ll there occurs the following passage: ‘Discussions which dis- 
close the Mohammedan masses eagerly drinking in the poisoned 
teaching of the apostles of insurrection, and a small minority 
anxiously seekmg to get rid of the duty to rebel by mgenious 
interpretations of their sacred law.’ Again, on the same page — 
“The Musalmans of India are, and have been for many years, 
a source of chronic danger to the British power in India.’ With 
a knowledge, therefore, only of Bengal Mohammedans, the 
author gives us the general feeling of Mohammedans throughout 
India. As.a cosmopolitan Mohammedan of India, I must raise 
my voice in opposition to Dr Hunter in defence of my fellow- 
coundeymen. I know full well the arduousness. of the task which 
I bave undertaken—the difficulty which -encompasses every 
advasmate of a cause which has been pre- and mis-judged by men 
of a different race.. I only ask for an impartial hearing in the 
words of the Bishop of Manchester, spoken at Nottingham last 
month: ‘All things are possible to him that believeth, and where 
there is true faith there 1s certain to be no obliquity of conduct.’ 
Being firm in my belief in what I am about to write, I hope that 
it may be possible for me to convince the public that all is not 
gold that glitters, and that all is not exactly as Dr Hunter would 
Have it believed. 

As Dr Hunter's work represents Wahabiism. and rebellion 
against the British Government as synonymous, I will first 
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proceed to review the light in which the former is presented to the 
Indian public by the learned Doctor, and I will then pass on to 
the consideration of the latter question. Wahabiism has withal 
been little understood by the world at large, and it is rather 
difficult to put it in a comprehensive light before the publie. 
In my opinion, what the Protestant is to Roman Catholic, so 
is the Wahabi to the other Mohammedan creeds. A work on 
Wahabiism was translated into English, and published in the 
18th volume of the ‘Royal Asiatic Journal’ in 1852. in it the 
doctrines of the faith are pretty accurately defined, and Dr Hunter 
has reduced them to the following seven doctrines: ‘First, absolute 
reliance upon one God; second, absolute renunciation of any 
mediatory agent between man and his Maker, including the 
rejection of the prayers of the saints, and even of the semi-divine 
mediation of Mohammed himself; third, the’ right of private 
interpretation of the Mohammedan Scriptiires, and the rejection 
of all priestly glosses of the Holy Writ; fourth, absolute rejection 
of all the forms, ceremonies, and outward observances with which 
the medieval and modern Mohammedans have overlaid the pure 
faith; fifth, constant looking for the Prophet (Imam), who will 
lead the true believers to victory over the infidels; sixth, constant 
recognition, both in theory and practice, of the obligation to 
wage war upon all infidels; seventh, implicit obedience to the 
spiritual guide. 

Now there are several errors here. ‘Fhe latter part of the second 
doctrine is so ambiguously worded that the meaning does not 
stand out very clear: it ought to stand thus—‘And to recognise 
Mohammed as nothing more than an inspired man, and to dis- 
believe in any power of mediation by saints or prophets, includ- 
ing Mohammed himself, before the holy tribunal.’ The Lhird 
doctrine ig also ambiguous, and I would amend it thus—‘Right 
of every individual to interpret the Koran according to his lights, 
and not to be bound to follow implicitly the interpretation put 
upon the same by any former priest.’ The fifth doctrine is quite 
obscure, and its true meaning is much altered. It bears a preat 
affinity. to the belief of the Jews and Christians — in the advent 
of the Messiah of the former, and of the second coming of Christ 
of the latter. Mohammedans believe that before the end-of the 
world, and before the second advent of Christ, an Imam will 
descerid on the earth tọ lead true believers to victory over-the 
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infidels. Many Mohammedans disbelieve in this, and regard it 
as a story invented by the Jews, and which has crept into their 
religion. However this may be, it will be observed that Dr Hunter 
has: perverted its meaning, and has represented the present 
generation of Wahabis as expecting the Imam to lead them to 
victory against the English. Fhe sixth doctrine has also suffered 
atthe author’s hands. Had he added the words—‘provided that 
the. Musalmans leading the jihad be not the subjects of those 
infidels, living under them in peace, and without any oppression 
being exercised. towards them—provided that they have not left 
their. property and families under the protection of such infidels 
—provided that there exists no treaty between them and the 
infidels—and provided that the Musalmans be powerful enough 
to be certain of success, —had, I say, all these provisions. been 
added by our author, his rendering of this doctrine would have 
been correct. His object, however, being to present the Wahabi 
doctrines in their most terrifying form, he wisely omitted all 
these provisions. I do nat understand what the author means by 
the words ‘spiritual guide’ in the seventh doctrine. If by it he 
implies a guide of faith, he is in error, as by the third doctrine 
_ Wahabis are not bound to follow any priest blindly. If, however, 
he means a Mohammedan ruler, he is right. One thing, however, 
he has omitted to tell us—viz., that Mohammedans are bound 
to obey an infidel ruler as- long as he does not interfere with their 
religion. E would particularly urge on my readers to bear these 
doctrines in mind as now interpreted by me—Dr Hunter's 
rendering of them being ambiguous and calculated to mislead... . 

I shall now endeavour to explain the faith and persuasion of 
the frontier tribes amongst whom Dr Hunier establishes the 
rebel camp. 7 

The mountain tribes on our north-west frontier are Sunis. | 
They belong to the Hanafi sect, and are stricter in the observance 
of their religion than their coreligionists of the plains. The 
latter bear no enmity towards the other three Mohammedan 
sects; whilst the hostility of the mountain tribes to all other sects 
is bitter in the extreme. An outsider has no security for his life 
or property whilst in their country, unless he changes his tenets, 
and adapts them to those of the Hanafis amongst whom his lot is 
cast,... These wild denizens of the hills generally take, as their 
text-books, commentaries on the Hanafi Church, of which Dur-i- 
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Mukhtar is one. This was written in the year 1071. Hegira, or 
A.D. 1660, and is the religious work most venerated by them. It 
contains some.Arabic verses upholding the Hanafi doctrines in 
preference to all others. A translation of one of these, showing ~ 
the hatred borne by the Hanafis to the followers of the other 
Churches, is as follows: ‘May the curses of our God, innumerable 
as the sands of the sea, fall upon him who followeth not the 
doctrines of Abu-Hanifa.’ These hill tribes lay great stress upon 
the worship of tombs of saints and monasteries, especially those 
of Peer Baba in Bonair, and. Kaka Sahib in Kotah. I have never 
yet met any Pathan of any other faith than the Hanafi, or any 
inclined to Wahabiism. In the Hayat Afgant, however,—an 
Urdu history published at Lahore in 1867, and written by a loyal 
Mohammedan in the service of Government—I find the follow- 
ing passage: “But of late the followers of Mulla Syed Meer of 
Kotah are looked upon as Wahabis, and are held in contempt 
by the people of Swat, subjects of the Akhoond of Swat and staunch 
Hanafis. Most of the Atmanzais and the descendants of Nasir-ul- 
lab of Garhi Ismail are the partisans of Mulla Syed Meer, whilst 
all the other mountain tribes follow the Akhoond of Swat.’ From 
the foregoing it is evident how utterly antagonistic Wahabiism. 
is to the faith of the frontier tribes, and, as far as religion is 
concerned, how impracticable it ts to form a coalition between 
the Pathans and the Wahabis. The latter, who in 1824 settled 
themselves in the hills, determined to wage war to the death 
against the hated Sikhs, could never persuade the hill tribes to 
look with favour on their religious tenets. Hating each other 
as they did, however, they, smarting under the oppressions and 
severities of the Sikhs, made common cause against them. It was 
these very Pathans, however, who betrayed the Wahabis to the 
Sikhs, and it was owing to them that Syed Ahmad and Moulvi 
Ismail Saheb? were afterwards slain. These facts must be borne 
in mind, as they are absolutely necessary to a proper understand- 
ing of the Wahabi history, represented by Dr Hunter as a great 
coalition of the mountain tribes. 

In the first chapter of his work Dr Hunter has given us an 


3 Syed Ahmad Shaheed of Rai Bareli (ap. 1790-1831) belonged to 
the Shah Waliullah School of thought. He was a great preacher. He appointed 
Moulvi Ismail Shaheed as his Khalifa and led a Jehad against the Sikh States 
in the Punjab who tortured the Muslims and prevented them from saying their 
prayers. Both fell fighting in one of the crusades against the Sikhs. 
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account of the establishment of the Wahabi rebel camp. I demur, 
however, to many of his statements, and will now proceed to give 
a short account of the Indian Wahabis, without which it is im- 
possible to show in what points our author has been misled, and 
how greatly he has exaggerated the facts of the case. : 

The history of the Indian Wahabis is divided into ‘five periods. 
The first extends from 1823 to 1830 ie., from the year Syed 
Ahmad and Moulvi Ismail preached and inaugurated the holy 
war against the Sikhs, the oppressors of their Mohammedan sub- 
jects, to the time when Peshawur was recaptured from the hands 
of their followers. The second extends from: 1830 to 1831 i.e., 
from the reconquest of Peshawur to the death of Syed Ahmad 
and Moulvi Ismail. ‘The third embraces the period from the 
death of these leaders to the time when, after the annexation. 
of the Panjab by the British, the Wahabis, and amongst them 
inayat Ali and Wilayat Ali,t were sent from the frontier to their 
homes in Hindustan viz., from 1831 to 1847. The fourth extends 
from 1847 to the second expedition of Inayat Ali and Wilayat 
Ali to the frontier, and to their death. The fifth is the present ' 
period, which Dr Hunter errorieously calls the period of Wahabi 
insurrection. The first period of the Wahabi history was its golden 
age. Everything that the Wahabis of that age did was known to 
Government, and they were not at that time m any way suspected 
of disloyalty to the British. Mohammedans at that time openly 
preached a holy war against the Sikhs, in order to relieve their 
fellow-countrymen from the tyranny of that race. The leader of 
the jihadis was Syed Ahmad, but he was no preacher. Moulvi 
Ismail was the man whose preaching work marvels on the feelings 
of Mohammedans. Throughout the whole of his career, not a 
word was uttered by this preacher calculated to incite the feelings 
of his co-religionists against the English. Once at Calcutta, whilst 
preaching the jihad against the Sikhs, he was interrogated as to 
his reasons for not proclaiming a religious war against the British, 
who were also infidels. In reply he said, that under the English 
rule Mohammedans were not persecuted, and as they were the 


4 They were the two disciples of Hazrat Syed Ahmad Shaheed. When. the 
Jehad of 183) was withdrawn, they retired to frontier. But the British govern- 
ment persuaded them to come back to India to which they agreed and came 
back to Patna. But the government suspected them of intriguing and the whole 
Patna family was involved in it. Patna waa declared as a centre of anti-British 
activities and during 1867-70 five cases were instituted against the Patna family 
in which many noted preachers were sentenced to death. 
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subjects of that Government, they were bound by their religion 
not to join in a jihad against it. At this time thousands of armed 
men and large stores of munitions of war were collected in India 
for the jihad against the Sikhs. Commissioners and magistrates © 
were aware of this, and they reported the facts to Government. 
They were directed not to interfere, as the Government was of 
opinion that their objeét was not inimical to the British. In 1824 
these jihadis against the Sikhs reached the frontier, and they 
were afterwards continually strengthened by recruits and money 
. from India. This was well known to Government, and in proof 

of this I will cite the following case: A Hindu banker of Delhi, | 
entrusted with money for the Wahabi cause on the frontier, 
embezzled the same, and a suit was brought against him before — 
Mr William Fraser, later Commissioner of Delhi. The suit was 
decided in favour of the plaintiff, Moulvi Ishak," and the money 
paid in by the defendant was forwarded to the frontier by other — 
means. The case was afterwards appealed to the Sudder Court at 
Allahabad, but the decision of the Lower Court was upheld. At 
this time the Wahabi cause prospered. With the aid of the 
frontier tribes, Peshawur was conquered, and was made over to 
Sultan Mohammad Khan, brother of the late Dost Mohammad 
Khan of Cabul. It was, however, soon after treacherously sold by 
him to Ranjeet Sinha.*. 

During the second period the Wahabi cause waned. When 
Peshawur again fell into the hands of the Sikhs, numbers of the 
learned men amongst the followers of Syed Ahmad and Moulvi 
Ismail lost heart completely. They saw that the Pathan tribes on 
the frontier hated them on account of their faith—that no. help 
was therefore to be expected from them; and they saw that their 
own number was too small. to cope successfully with the Sikhs. 
They therefore declared that they were no longer bound by their 
religion to continue the contest. A difference of opinion had also 
arisen amongst them as to the fitness of Syed Ahmad to be their 
leader, most of them declaring that he was unfit, whilst others 
maintained the contrary. Moulvi Ismail exerted himself to the 
utmost to allay these dissensions. He wrote a work entitled 
Mansab--Imamat, which was published in Calcutta in the year — 
1265 Hegira (a.p, 1849). All his efforts were, however, unavailing, — 


5 A follower of Syed Ahmad Shaheed. 
€ The ruler of the Punjab (a.p. 1780-1843) 
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and the band was broken up. Thousands returned to their homes. 
in India, of whom the most noted were Moulvi Mahbub Ali, 
who died in 1864, and Moulvi Haji Mohammad. The latter was 
a resident of Lower Bengal, but he married at Delhi, and resided 
there for many years. He died at Alwar in 1870. It may interest 
my readers to learn that the above-named Mahbub Ali was the 
same man who in 1857 was summoned by the rebel leader, Bukht 
Khan,’ and requested by him to sign the proclamation for the 
religious war against the English. He refused, and told Bukht 
Khan that the Mohammedan subjects of the British Government 
could not, according to the precepts of their religion, rise up in 
arms against their rulers. He, moreover, reproached him and his 
followers for the inhuman cruejties perpetrated by them towards 
the European ladies and children. . 

After this secession, Syed Ahmed’s following was much reduced; 
and in 1831 he, with most of his adherent, was, through the 
treachery of Khadi Khan, slain in actipn against Shere Sinha.* 
On their leader's death, the desertions from the cause were 
numerous. in order to prevent these; 16 was falsely given out that 
Syed Ahmad was alive, and had miraculously disappeared and 
hidden himself in a cave. This deception was, however, saon 
exposed, and the followers of Syed Ahmad returned to their 
homes. After this period the supplies of men and money, etc., . 
in aid of the jihad, ceased entirely from the North-West Pro- 
vinces. What occurred during the third period is not very inte- 
resting. I would here mention that Syed Ahmad, after the re- . 
capture of Peshawur by the Sikhs, asked those of his followers 
who were resolved to die with him for the cause, to make a 
solemn promise (bayat-fl jihad) te this effect. Several hundretl 
complied; and it is almost certain that only the few of those whe 
survived the battle fought against Shere Sinha, remained in the 
hills after the fall of their leader, Syed Ahmad. The majority 
of them were from Patna, and other parts of Bengal. Moulvis 
Inayat Ali and Wilayat Ali of Patna, now became their leaders, 
but did nothing towards the furtherance of jihad. On the 
annexation of Panjab by the British, they and most of their 


T Bakht Khan was the leader of the rebels in Rohilkhand. He joined the 
King of Delhi and was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the rebel forces, 

8Sher Singh, son of Chatter Singh, was the Sikh Governor of the Hazara 
District. His movement led to the Second Anglo-Sikh war in 1848. 
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followers were despatched to their homes in 1847. Now we have 
seen how recruits and money were forwarded from Patna and 
other parts of Bengal, and India generally, during the three first 
periods of frontier Wahabi history; but I think it is very evident 
that not a man of these was intended or used for an attack on 
British India, nor was there the slightest grounds for supposing, 
during these three periods, that there was a rebellious spirit 
growing up amongst the general Mohammedan. public in India. 
And yet Dr Hunter maintains (page 79) that “about thirty years 
ago one of the Caliphs came on a missionary tour to Bengal, 
settled there, became trusted by all the neighbouring landed 
proprictors,. and preached rebellion with great force and un- 
ction.” He also, says our author, “forwarded yearly supplies of 
men and money to the propaganda at Patna, for transmission to 
the frontier camp.” Now this brings us back to the year 1841 or 
so, when several years had still to elapse before the Panjab was 
annexed by the British. Does Dr Hunter really believe that men 
and money were forwarded at that time to enable the frontier 
people to attack the English? I think he will admit that a holy 
war against the Sikhs had been going on for many years before 
the year 1841, and that it is but probable that the ‘men and 
money supplies’ were intended for the defeat of the subjects of 
the Panjab rulers. I will now proceed to show that in the fourth 
_ period also there is no foundation for any suspicion whatever 
against my co-religionists in India, The English, who are un- 
acquainted with the general run of Mohammedan opinion, will 
probably deem me an interested partisan, and will pay small 
attention to, or place little reliance upon, what I think and write. 
This, however, must not deter me from speaking what 1 know to 
_ be the truth. After the return to India of Moulvis Inayat Ali and 
Wilayat Ali in 1847, there still remained a small remnant of 
Syed Abmad’s followers on the frontier. It is true that these two 
never slackened their efforts to induce men of Patna and the 
vicinity to join in the jihad, and to collect money for the purpose. 
They were indefatigable and in 1851 they showed what was still 
their leading idea by again leaving India for the frontier. Now 
Dr Hunter has made out that it was with the intention of waging 
war with the British that they again resorted to the frontier, and 
_ that they thus transferred the jihad from the Sikhs to the British. 
Was this likely when they had no cause of complaint against the 
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latter? We have already seen, in the oppression of Mohammedans 
by the Sikhs, what reason the former had for attacking the latter; 
but no reason has yet been shown, either by Dr Hunter or by 
any one else, for this sudden hatred to the British. No; it was 
against the Sikhs in Jammoo that their arms were directed. E 
have this from one who met these two Moulvis on their way to 
the frontier, and I have no doubt of its truth, It must be borne 
in mind how very strict in their religion these Wahabis are. 
Stern fanatics, they never swerve aside from the principles of that 
faith. Now those of whom I am writing had left their families 
and property in the care of the British Government, and their 
faith expressly forbids them taking up arms against the protectors 
of their families. Had they fought and died in battle against the 
English, they would have been deprived of the joys of Paradise 
and martyrdom, and would have been deemed sinners against 
their own religion. We have seen how small were the remnants 
of the Wahabi band on the frontier, and it has been shown how 
hated they were by the hill tribes on account of their religious 
tenets. One feels inclined to smile when we read sentences like 
this in Dr Hunter’s book: “The second minute of Lord Dalhousie 
had to deal with a proposition for a frontier war against the 
border tribes, whose superstitious hatred to the infidel the 
Hindustani fanatics had again fanned to a red heat” (page 25). 
Our author forgets the very important fact that these mountain 
tribes have been turbulent from time immemorial; that they 
have never allowed any peace to any nation living on their 
frontiers, whether so-called infidels or Musalmans; that they 
fought indiscriminately with the Mohammedan emperors of 
Delhi and with the Sikhs in the Panjab. Like the Irishman at a 
fair, it mattered little to them who it was, as long as it was some. — 
one to fight with. Even the great tyrant Nadir Shah®, whose name 
was feared throughout India, was never able to keep them in sub- 
jection. With regard to Wilayat Ali and Inayat Ali, and their 
small following, nothing has ever transpired to show that they ever 
conspired against the British power in India. On their death, 
which happened a few years after 1851, their followers all dis- 
persed, 


9 Nadir Shah was a Persian who by dint of his powers succeeded in becom- 
ing the king of Persia in 1732, He invaded India in 1738-39 and ordered a 
general massacre in Delhi, 
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It is quite true that men and money were transmitted, during 
the stay of these Moutvis on the frontier, from Patna and other 
parts of Bengal; but no one believed that they were to be used 
against the British. It is not likely that a force so feeble could 
aspire to overturn the strong British empire. 

The fifth period of Indian Wahabiism has also, in my humble 
opinion, no connection whatever with jihad. I cannot believe that 
after the death of Wilayat Ali and Inayat Ali, men or money 
were forwarded to the frontier from Bengal in furtherance of a 
religious war. Since 1857, however, a band of desperate men, 
composed of mutineers and others—who, through the severe 
punishments meted out during the Mutiny, fled for their lives 
to those remote tracts—have taken up their abode at Mulka, 
Sittana, in the Nepal Terai, and in the deserts of Bikaneer and 
Rajputana. ‘Those who fled to the North-West frontier were 
Hindus of all castes, as well as Mohammedans of different deno- 
minations; and they instinctively collected together fleeing, as 
they were, from a common danger. It was they, as mentioned 
above, who occupied Mulka and other places; and to. assert, as 
Dr Hunter does, that they were there for the purpose of making 
a religious war against Government—composed, as their band 
was, of Hindus and Musalmans of all castes and denominations 
— 1s too absurd for belief. It is not unlikely, however, that many 
of these refugees were in communication with ther homes in 
different parts of India, and it is very probable that they. were 
assisted with sums of money. by their relatives. A man, because 
he becomes an outlaw, does. not necessarily forfeit the love of 
his relatives, nor do they feel it the less incumbent upon them 
to assist him by amy means in their power. This has probably 
formed one of the bases upon which Dr Hunter has constructed 
his edifice of a ‘regularly organised system of contributions of 
men and money in aid of a religious war against Government.’ 
Another was probably the fact of money having found its way 
from India to the Akhoond of Swat. Now my readers are pro- 
bably all aware that every Mohammedan is bound, according to 
the precepts of his faith, to set apart at the end of each year, for 
the purpose of charity, one-fortieth part of his capital. This is 
termed zakat. Many of course, do not act up to their religion, 
and decline to put their hands into their pockets to benefit others; 
but all good Wahabis, and also all Mohammedans who have 
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Wahabi proclivities, discharge this duty faithfully. The. money 
thus set apart is paid by them to the poor-of the neighbourhood, 
to travellers passing through their towns and villages, to Moulvis 
famed for their learning, to convents where pious men live in 
retirement, and to pupils in mosques, for. their education. In 
distributing these alms, they can scarcely be required to find out 
all the recipient’s antecedents; and so frightened have Moham- 
medans now become of being accused of aiding and abetting 
sedition, that in many cases men have abstained altogether from 
assisting travellers or any one else. Apparently no Mohammedan 
can now dispense his zakat without laying bimself open to the 
charge of aiding a jihad against the English. As regards the 
Akhoond of Swat I have no doubt that he may have received 
portions of zakat from wealthy Mohammiedans. He is, however, 
no Wahabi, and I can confidently assert. that any sums which 
he may have received had no connection whatever with a jihad 
against the Indian Government. ‘The school kept by Shah Abdul 
Azeez and the convent of Guiani Ali at Delhi received pecuniary 
aid from all parts of the world besides India; and one might jtist 
as well assert that they were aided for the purpose of waging 
jihad, as niaintain that the Akhoond of Swat was ‘subsidised for 
this purpose from India. Having thus given a restime of the 
history of Indian Wahabiism, I would request my readers to 
bear the same in mind whilst accompanying me through the 
pages of Dr Hunter's work. I think I have proved that.the Indiah 
Wahabi jihad—represented by our author to have been one 
against the British—was intended solely for the conquest of 
the Sikhs: and. that, even although the band of. mutineers at 
‘Mulka and Sittana may have given trouble to Government after 
1857, the frontier colony, composed as it was of Hindus as well 
as Mohammedans, was scarcely one which could be designated 
as a jihadi community. On opening Dr Hunter's book, in the 
very first page occurs the followirig sentence: ‘For years a rebel 
colony has’ threatened our fréritier, from time to time sending 
forth fanatic swarms, who have attacked our camps, burned our 
villages, murdered our subjects, and involved our troops in three 
costly wars.’ This ts very pretty writing, enriched as the sentence 
is by the phrases ‘rebel colony’ and ‘fanatic swarms; ‘but the 
unprejudiced reader will at once ask, “To whom does the author 
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refer?’ If he refers to the Wahabis who settled there to wage jihad 
against the Sikhs, I have shown how unfounded such an assertion 
would be: and if he means the band of mutineers—Hindus and 
Mohammedans—who fled from Hindustan during the Mutiny, 
what earthly connection have their raids with Dr Hunter's 
question, ‘Our Indian Musalmans: Are they bound in con- 
science to rebel against the Queen?’.. 

It is unfortunate for Dr Hunter that he has, throughout his 
work, relied upon very weak authorities when treating of 
Mohammedan creeds. The learned Doctor has shown little dis- 
cretion in not sifting more carefully the chaff from the wheat. 
We come now to a sentence which now Englishman desirous 
of bridging over the gulf which separates our rulers from us 
ought ever to have penned. He says: “Every Mohammedan reli- 
gionist, too zealous to live quietly under a Christian Govern- 
ment, girded up his loins and made for the Sittana camp.’ What 
an aspersion is this upon the whole Mohammedan community 
which remained quietly in India! He does not seem to know what 
the Mohammedan, and still more the Wahabi, precepts enjoin 
on this subject; of knowing the same, he wilfully perverts their 
meaning. Wahabis act strictly up to the commands of the Pro- 
phet; and it is a well-known fact that, during the Mohammedan 
persecution at Mecca, Mohammed himself ordered hié staunchest 
followers to take refuge in the Christian kingdom of Abyssinia. 
To say, therefore, that zealous Mohammedans could not remain 
quietly in British territory, and that they felt themselves bound 
to repair to the frontier, is as untrue as it is uncalled for. Does 
Dr Hunter mean to maintain that none of us Mohammedans 
who remained in India are good and zealous Musalmans? 

Dr Hunter gives in extenso the history of Syed Ahmad and 
Abdool Wahab, and at page l says: “Whatever was dreamy in 
his nature now gave place to a fiery ecstasy, in which he beheld 
himself planting the Crescent throughout every district of India, 
and the Cross buried beneath the carcasses of the English infidels.” 
Syed Ahmad, or properly speaking, Moulvi Ismail, certainly 
devoted all his energies to the reform of his- faith in India— 
encrusted, as it had become, with formulas foreign to the 
original true faith. In this sense, therefore, Dr Hunter is correct 
m his assertion as to his desire to have the Crescent planted in 
every district throughout India. ‘The latter part of the sentence, 
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however, is given by Dr Hunter without quoting his authority, 
and is more than I can believe to be true. The summons issued 
by Syed Ahmad to the Mohammedans, in favour of a jihad against 
the Sikhs, completely refutes it. No Wahabi could have enunciated 
any such opinion, contrary, as it would have been, to the tenets 
of their faith; and I cannot but believe that here again has Dr 
Hunter been misled by some person or persons inimical to 
Wahabiism. | 

In treating of the Wahabi literature, Dr Hunter states, that 
‘throughout the whole literature of the sect, this obligation 
(jihad) shines forth as the first duty of regenerate man.’ And 
again on page 66: “But any attempt at even the briefest epitome 
of the Wahabi treatises, in prose and verse, on the duty to wage 
war against the English, would fill a volume”. He also gives the 
prophesies on the downfall of the British banner, with a list of 
fourteen books, and quotes several passages from the same. 

Dr Hunter then proceeds to a consideration of the Shia sect; 
and although he afterwards qualifies (page 119) the panegyric 
which he passes upon them, I am glad to see that the learned 
Doctor approves of a portion at least of one of the sects of the 
Indian Mohammedan community. Let us be thankful for small 
mercies. He then goes on to prove, with great acumen and ability, 
that India has now lapsed into Dar-ul-Harb,!° refuting at the 
same time with equal skill the decision arrived at by the Calcutta 
Mohammedan Literary Society, viz., that Hindustan is stiil a 
Dar-ublIslam. If the Calcutta Mahommedan Literary Society 
means that India is Dar-ul-Islam in the primary signification of 
the word, I concur with Dr Hunter in the arguments he has 
given to disprove the decision of that learned Society; but if the 
Society call India Dar-ul-Islam in the secondary meaning of the 
word, I am at one with them in their decision. It-is a great mistake 
to suppose that the country can only be either a Dar-ubIsiam or 
a Dar-ul-Harb in the primary signification of the words, and that 
there is no intermediate position, A true Dar-ul-Islam is a 
country which under no circumstances can be termed a Dar-ul- 
Harb, and vice versa. There are, however, certain countries 
which, with reference to certain circumstances, can be termed 
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Dar-ul-Isiam, and with reference to others Dar-ul-Harb, Such a 
country is India at the present moment. 

At page 128 he says: “The Wahabis start with the declaration 
that India has become a country of the enemy, and from this 
they deduce the obligation of holy war against its rulers; and 
again, at page 140, he repeats the same assertion im the following 
words: "The Wahabis, whose zeal is greater than their knowledge, 
deduce from the fact of India being technically a country of the 
enemy, the obligation to wage war upon its rulers,’ This is a 
perfectly groundless.charge against the sect who, from the very 
fact of India having become Dar-ul-Harb, deemed jihad against 
Government unlawful. They therefore never waged war against 
it, not even during the great Mutiny of 1857. If Dr Hunter still 
maintains that he is right in the foregoing assertions, I would 
ask him to give us any authority showing that the Wahabis have 
ever declared jihad against the British in India to be lawful. The 
Mohammedan doctors of Mecca are the next to whom our author 
applies the red. At page 123 he writes: ‘Still more significantly, the 
two miost important decisions, that of the Mecca doctors and of 
Moulvi Abdul Hai, confine themselves to affirming that India 
is a country of Islam, and most carefully avoid drawing the 
inference that rebellion is therefore unlawful’ and again, at 
page 130, be says: ‘I therefore view with extreme suspicion the 
decision of the doctors at Mecca—that stronghold of fanaticism 
and intolerant zeal—when they declare that India is a country 
of Islam; but who, instead of deducing therefrom, as the Calcutta 
Mohammedan Literary Society infer, that rebellion is therefore 
unlawful, leave it to their Indian co-religionists to draw the 
opposite conclusion--namiely, that rebellion is therefore incum- 
bent.’ I canmot see how this accusation can hold; as, if we refer 
to thé question asked them, as given in‘Dr Hunter's appendix, 
we find that they. were never consulted as to the lawfulness or 
otherwise of jihad in India. Why should they give a reply to 
what they never asked? The inference drawn by Dr Hunter is 
very unfair. ... 

Towards the end of the third chapter, Dr Hunter says that 
he has rio hope of enthusiastic loyalty and friendship from the 
Mohamumedans of India; the utmost he can expect from them is 
a cold acquiescence in British rule. If our author is so hopeless 
on account of our faith being that of Islam, let me commend 
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to his attention the 85th verse, chapter V of the Holy Koran 
(George Sale’s Translation): "Thou shalt surely find the most 
violent of all men in enmity against the true believers to be the 
Jews and the idolaters; and thou shalt surely find those among 
them to be the most inclinable to entertain friendship for true 
believers who say we are Christians. This cometh to pass be- 
cause there are priests and monks among them, and because they 
are not elated with pride. Like begets like; and if cold 
acquiescence is all that Mohammedans receive at the hands 
of the ruling race, Dr Hunter must not be surprised at the cold 
acquiescence of the Mohammedan community. Let us both— 
Christians and Mohammedans—remember and act up to the 
words of Jesus Christ: “Therefore ali things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do you even so to them: for this is 
the law and the prophets.’ (Matt. vii. 12). 

It is evident that.as long as Musalmans can preach the unity 
of God in perfect peace, no-Musalman can, according to his 
religion, wage war against the rulers of that country, of whatever 
creed they be. Next to the Holy Koran, the most authoritative 
and favourite works of the Wahabis are ‘Bokhari’ and ‘Muslim’, 
and both of them say: “When our Prophet, Mohammed, marched 
against any. infidel people to wage holy war- upon them, he 
stopped the commencement of hostilities till morning, in order 
to find out whether the azan- (call for prayer) was being called 
in the adjacent country. If so, he never fought with its inhabi- 
tants,” His motive for this was, that from hearing the azam? he 
(the Prophet) could at once ascertain whether the Moslems of 
the place could discharge their religious duties and ceremonies 
openly and without molestation. Now we Mohammedans of India 
live in this country with every sort of religious liberty; we dis- 
charge the duties of our faith with perfect freedom; we read our 
azans as loud as we wish; we can preach our faith on the public 
roads and thoroughfares as freely as Christian missionaries preach 
theirs; we fearlessly write and publish our answers to the charges 
laid against Islam by the Christian clergy, and even publish works 
against the Christian faith; and last, though not least, we make 
converts of Christians to Islam ‘without fear er prohibition. 

My reply to Dr Hunter’s question is, therefore, that in no case 
would it be the religious duty of any Mohammedan to renounce 
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the amant? of the English, and render help to the invader. Should 
they do so, they would be regarded as sinners against their faith, 
as they would then break that holy covenant which binds sub- 
jects to their rulers, and which it is the duty of the former to 
keep sacred to the last. I cannot, however, predict what the 
actual conduct of the Musalmans would be in the event of an 
invasion of India by a Mohammedan or any other Power. He 
would be a bold man, indeed, who would answer for more than 
his intimate friends and relations, perhaps not even for them. 
The civil wars in England saw fathers fighting against sons, and 
brothers against brothers; and no one can tell what the conduct 
of a whole community would be in any great political convul- 
sion. I have no doubt but that the Musalmans would do what 
their political status—favourable or the contrary—would prompt 
them to do. I think Dr Hunter's crucial question might be put 
to the Hindu as well as to the Mohammedan community. It 
would be but fair to both parties. ... 

In conclusion, although cordially thanking Dr Hunter for the 
good feeling which he at times evinces towards my fellow- 
countrymen, I cannot but regret the style in which he has 
written. I cannot divest myself of the idea that when he com- 
menced his-work he was more imbued with the desire to further 
the interests of Mohammedans in India than is afterwards 
apparent in his pages. This Wahabi conspiracy has, E think, 
influenced his mind as he wrote, and he has allowed himself to 
be carried away by it. His work was politically a prave, and in 
a minor degree an historical mistake. It is, however, hard, as I 
have already said, for one of the minority to attempt to remove 
the impression which literary skill like Dr Hunter’s has un- 
doubtedly made on the minds of the Indian public. ‘This impres- 
sion was, as regards the native community, heightened by Dr 
= Hunter’s work having received the approbation of the highest 
functionary in India. I could not, however, in justice to myself 
and my co-religionists, have kept silence when such erroneous 
statements were thrown broadest over the land. I have striven 
as much as in me lay to refute the errors published by Dr Hunter, 
and although my efforts may have been in vain, I feel that I have 
done my duty. | 
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